CONFIDENTIAL.) [No. 25 of 1876.) 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS © 


FOR 


The Week ending the 17th June 1876. 


Tur Sddhdrant, of the 4th June, makes the following observations Pog ogo 
on the Lieutenant-Governor’s recent Minute on the Rent Law:—The Lieu- ~“™ ee 
tenant-Governor has based the determination of the rent rate of the occupancy + 
ryots on the average rate of rent paid by the non-occupancy tenant. This 
latter, however, is very uncertain; and it is almost a hopeless task to attempt 
to determine the rate of the occupancy tenants on such an uncertain basis. 

In exceptionably good years, a tenant-at-will may indeed afford to pay his 
rents, partly in cash, and partly in grain; but in unfavorable years, when 
even pucka holdings are given up by the tenantry, the determination of rent 
on that basis will mean nothing but ruin to zemindars. But we are not 
concerned for these at present. They have by this time learnt to watch over 
their own interests. They possess an influential association, and the Hindu 
Patriot is their mouth-piece. They have able men fo advocate their cause. 
We are only anxious for the luckless Bengal tenantry. There is hardly a 
single individual, in Bengal, who has the courage and wisdom necessary to 
speak a word in their favor. A friend of tenants’ rights must take care to 
see that some arrangement is made between the parties, which will not 
necessitate either at every step to have recourse to law for the protection of 
his own interests. The country is ruined by litigation; the ryot is pre- 
eminently the sufferer from this cause. This has become a ruling passion in 
the minds of the villagers, and has supplanted all other feelings and aspira- 
tions. The pleaders and mooktears of the courts are fast draining the 
people of all their resources. We are extremely desirous to see an end of 


this sad state of things. Sir Richard’s Minute will, we fear, rather lead to an 
increase than a decline of litigation. 


With but a few exceptions, the landholders of Bengal are, for want of 
proper education, men of indolent habits, and totally indifferent to the condi- 
tion of their tenantry; while there are some amongst them who are 
inordinately given to oppression. The majority generally seem to care about 
two things, the regular payment of the instalments of the Government 
revenue, and the interest that may become due to the mahajun. They do 
not choose to take the least notice of the doings of their naibs and gomastabs. 
It is these latter alone, who always press for an enhancement of rent; and 
when they come to know that the Lieutenant-Governor has based the deter- 
mination of the rent rate of the occupancy ryot ou the average rate of rent 
paid by the non-occupancy tenant, they will forthwith take to giving out to 
tenants-at-will receipts for high rents, while actually receiving a much 
smaller sum; and will next sue the occupancy ryots for an enhanced rate, 


and in support of their suit bring forward these tenants-at-will as witnesses. 
And then who shall protect the tenant ? 
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We believe that Sir Richard Temple has not bestowed sufficient atten. 
tion on this momentous subject. His Honor is for allowing the tenant ap 
abatement. of the rent, if the increased profits of the land are in ap 
way due to his labor or expense. But to what extent this reduction may g 
is nowhere indicated in the Minute; and so the difficulty remains the game 
as before. Then almost nothing has been said about the “ unearned incre. 
ment,” or what share of this would be allowed to the tenant. In the Pubna 
district, for instance, a piece of land which formerly produced Rs. 20 worth 
of paddy, now yields Rs. 200 worth of jute. Again, in the whole pergunnah 
there is not a single tenant-at-will, according to whose rate of rent that of 
the occupancy ryot may be determined. And thus in that district the 
difficulty continues to exist. In short, the Minute will in some places lead 
to an increase of litigation and perjury; while it will be of no avail, in others, 
where it may be necessary to determine the rates. | 


2. The Séptdhik Samachar, of the 6th June, directs the attention of 
Government to the inconvenience occasioned to the public, who are for the 
most part ignorant of the English language, from the fact that, in the 
Government Bengals Gazette, the Minutes and Resolutions of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council, are not pub- 
lished with a translation. ‘This is a great desideratum, and places the native 
public, and more especially the editors of native newspapers, at consider- 
able disadvantage. ‘The great body of the zemindars, and the pleaders and 
mooktears in the mofussil, are from this cause kept uninformed of the views 
of Government on important public measures. As an example, we will 
refer to the Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution on the case of the Ghosal 
family of Calcutta. The disapprobation, which he has therein expressed, 
regarding the action of the police in that matter, and the remarks, made as to 
their duty in similar cases, are not likely to be made known to the vast body - 
of the native constabulary and the native public. And so, as far as the 
former at least are concerned, the Resolution will be of no use whatever. 
We are anxious to direct the attention of His Honor to the subject; and 
though we are aware that to carry out the suggestion would entail addi- 
tional expenditure, we feel assured this will be amply justified, on the ground 
of the public good which this measure will decidedly promote. 


3. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 7th June, observes in the course of 
an article headed “ Mukururt Holdings,” that the system of puéns tenures 
has produced extensive evil in the country. It has encouraged the zemindars 
to grow indolent and luxurious, and to ignore. the obligations which, by 
virtue of their position, they owe to the tenantry. Government has, how- 
ever, given its sanction to the system, and large sums of money have 
already been vested in puénis, and therefore to change it now would be 
almost impossible. Another wrong done to the holders of ‘* mukururs 
jummas ”’ is that they cannot, without the permission of the zemindar, lease 
out their holdings to under-tenants, This is unjust. If the zemindars can 
give putnis, the mukururt tenant should also have the same privilege. 


4), The same paper notices the fearful prevalence of perjury at the 
present time; and complains that, under the present law on the subject, the 
witnesses are subjected to extreme inconvenience and trouble from being 
obliged to dance attendance at the courts from day to day. This is also 


in a great measure due to repeated adjournments by judicial officers. 


5. In its opening article, the Swhrid, of the Gth June, writes that 
Mr. Grant, the present Judge of Mymensing, is searching the office 


Fe, 
records, filed during the incumbency of his predecessor, Mr. Money, with 
great attention and diligence, and has made out a charge from those papers 
against a defendant who had been already acquitted, and has issued a 
summons against him. If Mr. Grant had not already exhibited a leaning 
towards the Magistrate, and partiality towards the police, from whose reported 
cases it is often extremely difficult to find out the truth ; and in consequence 
of whose acts many innocent persons suffer punishment, while many guilty 


men go unpunished, we would have expected much good from the line 
of conduct he has adopted, however irregular it may be. 


6. In another article the same paper writes that we almost daily hear 
of oppressions committed on natives by the English. According to some 
this is due to no other cause than that we are a conquered people and they (the 
English ) our conquerors, who in consequence think it beneath their.dignity 
to regard us as their equals. Let the cause be what it may, it is a well-known 
fact that Providence does not suffer oppressions to prevailalways. It is, 
however, strange that the English, who in their own country are so fond of 
liberty, become so oppressive as soon as they come to India. 


7. In another article the same paper observes, that whenever Lord 
Northbrook met with any difficulties in the exercise of his power, some one 
or other was made to suffer. As instances of this may be cited the cases 
of Mr. Saunders, the former Resident at Hyderabad; of Colonel Phayre, 
the late Resident at Baroda; of Sir Douglas Forsyth ; and of Colonel Loch, 
the late Superintendent of the provinces on the Indus. Such exercise of 
power by Lord Northbrook, and his hasty actions, are by no means laudable. 
We, however, hope that our present Governor-General, Lord Lytton, will 
not follow the example of his predecessor; but will leave behind him 
an everlasting monument of the fame of British rule in India. 


8. In an article headed ‘‘ The Middle-class Tenants and the Rent Law,” 
the Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 8th June, makes the following observa- 
tions:—In order to check the recurrence of agrarian risings in the mofussil, 
Sir Richard Temple has lately written a Minute on the Rent Law. We have 
already said that the middle-class men have now found an opportunity to 
come forward and establish their rights to the land. This opportunity they 
should not let slip. We have strong reasons for warning them repeatedly 
on this point, for they constitute, as it were, the backbone of society. 
Whatever it may be in other countries, in Bengal, at least, landed property 
is the chief source of the improvement of middlemen. The zemindar, indeed, 
possesses the proprietary right, but middlemen have all along been closely 
connected with it; and where they have any influence, the former is almost 
powerless, and there the condition of the cultivating ryots is found to be 
much better: hence it is that the zemindars are never willing to recognize the 
separate existence of this class. The cultivating ryot thinks it better to 
remain under jofedars and gantidars, who constitute the intermediate class, 
even at a higher rate of rent; because in that state they are comparatively 
free, all the burden being borne by their immediate superiors. In Bengal, 
middlemen hold this intermediate position; but it is strange that our 
Government does not take any notice of them. It recognizes the rights of 
two classes only, namely, the zemindars and the cultivating ryots. The 
rights of the third, or the intermediate class, to the land, have been occa- 
sionally acknowledged in the favorable decisions of the High Court; but, 
In fact, it has also occurred that in the mofussil courts they have been 
included among the cultivators. Sir Richard Temple has not made any 
mention of their rights in his recent Minute on the rent law: he has been 
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only anxious to fix the rate of rent, which would enable the ryots to remain 
content, thus preventing agrarian risings; but little does His Honor know that 
the dispute is not between zemindars and ryots, but between the landholders 
and the middlemen, so that unless proper provisions were made for them, there 
would be no end of agrarian risings. The Lieutenant-Governor has asked 
the opinions of the leading associations in this country on his new rent lay. 
The British Indian Association, which looks to the interests of the zemindarg 
only, has already expressed views favorable to them. We hope others yjl] 
not sacrifice the interests of any classes by being part.al, like the above. 
mentioned association, to those of any particular one. If it is desirable to 
preserve peace between landlord and tenants, the rights of the three classes, 
without the exclusion of any, to the land, should be acknowledged. 


9. In an article, headed “The Marquis of Salisbury,” the same 
paper says, that in an evil hour, he took charge of the affairs of India; for 
since the time he became Secretary of State, no good has been done to this 
country ; but, on the other hand, every thing has been found prejudicial to 
its advancement. We had expected that he would gratify all our wants 
and desires ; but we are extremely sorry to find that our expectations have 
proved no better than dreams. When formerly the Governors-General 
and the Lieutenant-Governors, in seeking only the interests of the British 
nation, overlooked those of India, we thought that, if the fact were simply 
brought to the notice of the Queen, the case would have been altered. 80 
when in 1858 the government of this country passed into Her Majesty’s hands, 
we entertained many hopes, but no benefit has resulted from it, because 
India was not, like Scotland or Ireland, counted an integral part of 
Great Britain; and consequently the latter is not responsible for any debts 
or obligations of India; while, on the other hand, the Indian treasury is 
drained to meet expenses with which India has very little connection. A 
council, with a chief minister paid from this treasury, was appointed to 
supervise Indian affairs; but its members have not interfered in any acts 
performed by the Governors-General. The Duke of Argyle endeavoured, while 
in Office, to remove this indifference, but the Marquis of Salisbury has gone to 
the opposite extreme, and is meddling in almost every thing that has any 
connection with India; and nothing but evil has resulted from his inter- 
ference. In his opinion, India is only to serve the interests of England; 
and hence it is, that we cannot expect any benefit during his administration. 
He has lately proposed that the age of the candidates for the Civil Service 
examination should be no more than 19 years, at which age it 3s 
next to impossible for the natives to go to England and appear at the 
examination there. Besides, he has not, up to this time, done anything i 
connection with the promtotion of some of the uncovenanted servants to 
the covenanted service. Lord Northbrook also did nothing in this matter. 
Whether Lord Lytton will take any steps in this direction remains to be seen. 
The Queen has assumed her new title, and the Prince of Wales has visited 
India ; still what hope is there of our being brought nearer to England! 
In fact, unless representatives for India were allowed seats in the British 
House of Parliament, and discussions about Indian affairs commanded greater 
attention there, there would be no hope of India’s good. 


10. In an article on the subject of Civil Service Examinations, the 
Grambartd Prakdshikd, of the 11th June, makes the following observations :-— 
Ihe English, who are remarkably a political people, thought that the natives 
of India would never break through their national prejudices, and go to 
England to compete in the examinations ; or, if any attempts were made 10 


| / 


e 3 
this direction, the number would scarcely exceed one or two; so ‘hat, by keep- 


ing the service open to natives of India, the English would have very little to 


fear, while at the same time there would be a full display of their liberal and 


noble views. But when they saw that national prejudices were not suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent natives going to England, they had recourse to 
another policy, and the maximum number of marks for Sanskrit was reduced ; 
and when this difficulty was also surmounted, their age became the point of 
consideration, and it was led that none should appear at the Civil 
Service examination, if his age were more than 21 years. But even 
this did not stand in the way of their advance: hence a proposal has now 
been made to deduct two years from 21; while, on the other hand, 1 is 
reyuired that the age of the candidates for the Entrance Examination should 
not be less than 16 years. This makes us say that, instead of this constant 
recourse to tricks to bar natives from admission into the Civil Service, it would 
be better to say plainly that they are prohibited admission at all. So long 
as people remain in ignorance about a policy, they have a regard for it; but 
as soon as it is understood, contempt is engendered in their minds. 


11. Adverting to the subject of the decline of Indian manufactures, 
the same paper remarks that the export of cotton threads and cotton cloths 
received a deadly blow long ago; and the quantity of country-spun thread 
is gradually decreasing on account of the extensive import of the English 
thread No. 20. Even the manufacture of silk, on which a large number 
of people depend for their, livelihood, is about to meet with a similar fate. 
Its price has lately been so much diminished that there is no possibility of 
carrying on this industry with success. ‘There is now very little demand for 
the article, and consequently the trade will soon cease to exist. Indigo is 
almost monopolized by foreigners ; so that there remains no way left to the 
native manufacturer to enable him to earn even a bare livelihood. 


12. In its opening article the Hindu Hitoishini, of the 10th June, 
writes that, owing to the want of Bengali characters in stamps, both vendors 
and purchasers, who happen to be ignorant of the English and Persian 
languages, are put to extreme inconvenience; yet this matter receives but 
very little attention from Government. It only looks to its own profits, and 
not to. the convenience of the public, although it has lately suffered a great 
loss from robberies of the court-fee stamps. We have also been informed that 
stamps are sometimes forged. The public loudly cried against their introduc- 
tion, and asked Government to revert to the old system, but it would not 


listen to their representations. Government should not any longer remain 
indifferent to this matter. ) 


_ _ 18. In an article headed ‘ The monthly statements of cases instituted 
in the courts,” the same paper remarks that the officers of Civil and Small 
Cause Courts take it easy during the earlier part of the month; but towards 
the end, when they find the number: of suits disposed of are very 
smail, they hurry through a large number, so that even twenty or twenty- 
live cases are sometimes decided in a single day.. In such hasty decisions 
justice cannot be expected, and consequently the suitors suffer great loss and 


trouble. It is a matter of great regret that, owing to their carelessness, or 


from a fear of severe reprimands from the High Court, the judicial officers of 
the lower courts do not think it unjust to put people toso much loss. In courts, 
to which the public have recourse to establish their rights, it is far from 
desirable that such a baneful practice should be encouraged. It entails great 


Oss, and is manifestly oppressive to poor suitors, whose means will not admit 
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of their appealing to a higher court. Hence, it mignt be well for the ; h 
Court to frame a rule by which the number of suits daily disposed of 


be ascertained, and thus the unjust and arbitrary practice now prevailing 
be checked. 


14. In another article, headed “The trial of European culprits,” the 
same paper makes observations almost similar to those noticed in Paragraph 
26 of our last Report. 


15. Ina very long article, the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 11th June 
directs the attention of Government to the necessity of sending a well. 
qualified officer to fill the vacant post of the first Moonsiff of Dacca. We 
cannot understand what the object of Government may be in keeping the 
post so long unoccupied. Some say that it is merely to save money; but we 
think that it is entirely due to inattention. But be that as it may, it jg 
certain that litigants and their witnesses suffer very much trouble and incon- 
venience on this score. The additional Moonsiff cannot overtake the duties 
of both offices; nor does he possess the abilities required for the satisfactory 
discharge of those of the first Moonsiff. Hence we earnestly pray the 


Government to appoint, without any unnecessary delay, an officer to the 
Sudder Moonsiff’s court at Dacca. 


16. In another article, headed “* The Age of the Nabobs,” the same 
paper makes the following observations :—No body denies the fact that the 
administration of the country under the Mahomedans was worse and far 
more oppressive than that of fHritish rule, and that race antagonism 
and religious intolerance then prevailed to a wider extent than at the 
present time. But it may be stated, though not in defence of ‘their 
oppresion and misrule, that the people expected no better during the 
administration of that intolerant and uncivilized race; while under the rule 
of the civilized and most liberal and high-minded English we expected far 
otherwise. We looked for full justice and impartiality towards all classes, 
without any invidious distinction of races; but deeply do we regret that 
occasionally their acts fall far below our expectations; and this disappoint- 
ment, no doubt, gives rise to bitter complaints. As instances of such 
injustice and oppression, we mention the cases of Mr. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Magistrate of Patna; of Mr. Worsley and Sit&ndth Mukerjee of Mozuffer- 
pore; of Mr. Kirkwood and Baboo Laul Chand Chowdhari of Chittagong; 
and of an elephant driver and Mr. Inglis, a friend of the Dacca Commis- 
sioner: and also, as instances of partiality, we may cite the cases of Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, a native civilian, and Mr. Levien, the late Judge of 
Rungpore. Now we beseech our Government, to which we have a sincere 
attachment for various reasons, not to encourage such oppression and 
injustice, or to remain indifferent to them. 


17. A correspondent of the same paper directs the attention of the 
Government to the distress and misery of the inhabitants of Tipperah, 
occasioned by the failure of their crops in the last season. The peasantry and 
the other poor people of the locality cannot afford to pay for their food. Here 
the people are not in the habit of purchasing rice ; as the produce of their own 


fields suffices for their own needs. But now they are forced to buy food, and 
this pinches them sorely. 


18. Another correspondent of the same paper writes to say, that the 
way in which the introduction of the Chowkeedari Act into Moonsheegung® 
and Manikgunge, in the district of Dacca, has been undertaken, is open “ 
serious objections; and if the work continues to be carried on in the same 
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ways nothing but evil, and consequently dissatisfaction, will be ‘the result. : 


Hence the Deputy Magistrate of Moonsheegunge is asked to endeavour to 
secure a better management of its operations; and the inhabitants of the 
place are advised to protest against the existing system. 


19. In its opening article, the Howrah Hitakart, of the 11th June, 
writes that the condition of the cultivating classes in this country is 
extremely miserable, arising from the oppression of the mahajuns, who lend 
money at exorbitant rates of interest. As a remedy, it has been proposed 
that Government should establish banks for granting loans to the cultivators 
at 12 per cent.; but we have already stated that such a measure would give 
birth to discontent, and consequently to the rising of the ryots, and suggested 
that, instead of Government itself engaging in this affair, it would do well 
if it were to fix the rate of interest between the mahajun and the ryot at no 
higher than 15 per cent. The means which the mahajun should adopt to 
realize his money, with interest, ought also to form a subject of consideration; 
and the terms should be equally advantageous to both parties, and offer little 
scope for oppression. If a law were enacted by which judicial officers, like 
those of the Small Cause Court, might be empowered summarily to 


dispose of such suits, the costs of those brought by the mahajun against 


the ryots would be very small, and his money would be easily realised. If it 


were also enacted, that the loan transactions should be registered, the practice 
of borrowing where there is no necessity for it would be discouraged; and 
moreover if Act V, about the promissory notes, were introduced into the 
mofussil, the dues of the mahajun might be realised with great ease. In 
this country such matters depend very much upon the consideration of the 
judicial officers; who, it is feared, may go sometimes beyond the limits of 
the established laws. Hence, with a little care and consideration on their 


part, there would be, according to the above-mentioned Act, scarcely a 
possibility of oppression. 


20. We extract the following from the opening editorial of the Soma 
Prakash, of the 12th June, on the “ Police’ :—The police officials look 
upon themselves as. so many petty naw4bs, and seem to believe that, though 
it is their duty to protect the life, honor, and property of the subjects 
from -thieves, robbers, and other wicked characters, they have a perfect 
right to make use of their powers for the attainment of their own objects, 
for the exhibition of authority, or the promotion of self-glory. To this 
belief alone are due the manifold oppressions of the police. It is not a 
little strange, that the lower the position of a police officer in his department, 
the stronger becomes this belief, and the closer becomes the relation in 
which we are placed to him. The constables, sub-inspectors, and inspectors, 
are dreaded more than the higher functionaries of the department; for it 
is on their pleasure or displeasure that our weal and woe strongly depend. 
The sufferers by their oppressions have not always the courage to go to the 
higher authorities; while if they had, there is no expectation of justice. 
They are generally blind to the faults of their subordinates, which if noticed 
at all, are sought to be explained away from a fear of loss of prestige. The 
case of the Ghosal family of College Square is a striking illustration of this 
fact, We have perused-the recent Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the subject with mingled feelings of gratification and disappointment. We 
are gratified that His Honor has, in this instance, perceived the shortcomings 
and the oppressions of the police; while our disappointment arises from the 
circumstance that no means have been prescribed to prevent the recurrence 
of similar cases. His Honor simply contents himself with confiding “in the 
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zeal and ability of the Commissioner of Police so to arrange that the object 
of the Resolution shall be fulfilled.” We may, however, assure His Hono 
that with this expression of his hope the matter willend. We admit that 
Sir Stuart Hogg is an able and energetic person, and make no doubt of his 
intelligence and zeal, which were clearly seen in the satisfactory arrangements 
which he made, in connection with the fire-works and illumination on the 
occasion of the Prince’s visit to India. But we are convinced that he will 
never dishonor his subordinates to protect the hozor of the people. In one 
portion of the Resolution Sir Richard observes, on behalf of the offender, 
that “though the policeman had shewn a want of ordinary intelligence and 
discretion in the matter, he had followed the usual practice, and the tenor of 
the general instructions which had been issued to him and to others;” but, 
shortly after, it is remarked that, under the circumstances of the case, the 
police are not ‘“ empowered to make an arrest under the Calcutta Police Act,” 
Such contradictory observations are no doubt the result of Sir Richard's 
desire to support the doings of the police. Since even His Honor algo ig 
anxious to protect the police, what can we expect, at the hands of Sir Stuart 
Hogg, who is its Commissioner ? 


Both in Calcutta, and every where in the villages, the police are the 
source of oppressions. When Sir Richard Temple called for the papers 
of this case, we were led to hope that he would bring about a reformation of 
the department. But we have been disappointed. Instead of seeking to 
accomplish that object, His Honor has dismissed the subject with only a few 
superficial observations. The majority of the police officials are ignorant 
and unprincipled men. We cannot expect much from them; and their 
oppressions will never cease to exist unless examples are made of them 
by dismissals. No educated and honest man is willing to enter the service. 
It seems to be a settled conviction in their minds that neither promotion nor 
credit could be secured in that department, unless a man were perfect in all 
manner of dishonest practices. Nor can much good be expected from the 
police, while such is the state of public feeling regarding it. The common 
people dread it, and all respectable persons hate it. How can mutual confi- 
dence be possible under these circumstances ? Consequently the detection and 
conviction of offenders are not possible, nor can oppressions be checked. __ 


Another cause of these oppressions is the appointment of Hindustham 
constables to the Bengal police. We have once before adverted to the 
subject, and do again ask Government to dismiss Hindusthani chowkeedars 
and jemadars from Bengal. ‘While they remain there never can be any 
good feeling between the parties ; and, without this, instead of being a check, 
the police will continue to be an engine of oppression. 


21. The same paper thus writes, in reference to the meeting that was 
to have been held in Calcutta to enquire into the subject of the famine 
expenditure, and which has since been given up:—Though it isa well 
known fact that we have warmly advocated Lord Northbrook’s famine policy, 
and would not consider it waste even if a thousand rupees were expend 
to save the life of one poor subject, still we looked for the appointment 
of a commission with no unwillingness. In this country, famines occur 
occasionally, and efforts to suppress them naturally give rise to a number 0 
questions; for want of a proper and clear solution of which, some error 8 
likely to crop up every time there is a famine. These questions are— 


_ 1. What relation is there between the crops and the rainfall of any 
given month? How many feet of rain are, on the average, necessary ? 


ae 


9, What amount of stock is generally reserved by the grain 
mahajuns and arutdars ? 


8. Which is the best means of transporting grain—the railway, bullocks, 
carts, steamers, or boats ? 


4, What system of relief is the best ? 


5. In the event of a famine, which is the more rational course P—the 
prohibition of exportation, or, without any interference with the latter, the 
importation of grain from foreign countries ? 


The appointment of a commission to discuss these questions would 
have been highly beneficial, and hence we desired it. It is needless to say 
that we are sincerely grateful to Lord Northbrook and Sir Richard Temple, 
whose memorable acts will ever be remembered in this country. Even 
if a commission were appointed, and it were proved that there had been 
great waste during the famine, we do not think that any intelligent and 
generous person would cast disparagement on them. . 


92. The same paper asks Sir Richard Temple to make some provision 
for the starving orphan children of the late M. Madhusudan Datta, who 
was one of the best poets of Bengal. Sir Richard would be offering a great 
encouragement to vernacular literature, if he would in any way help the poor 
Bengali poets. | 

23. A correspondent of the same paper writes along letter, urging 
on Government the desirability of making the projected railway from 
Raéndghat to Moorshedabad, through the western part of Santipore, which is 
opposite to Culna. The existing earth road might with great advantage be 
utilized for this purpose. Culna is an important local trade centre, and one 
of the country seats of the Maharajah of Burdwan. At times also, there is 
a large concourse of pilgrims in this place. 


24. In its opening article, on the subject of appointing natives to 
district judgeships, the Sehachar, of the 12th June, makes the following 
observations:—The proposal of our liberal-minded contemporary of the 
Statesman, to confer district judgeships on natives, has been severely 
condemned by the Huglishman and the Indian Daily News. The Englishman 
affirms that they are by no means qualified for such high positions. 
The weakness of their morals is the greatest objection against them ; and if 
they be appointed to such posts there will be a sad want of harmony between 
_ them and the District Magistrates, whose decisions on appeal must come up 
before native Judges ; and not only this, the people will not be content with 
their decisions. The Indian Daily News goes a step further; and says, 
that if the English think it necessary to keep India under subjection, they 
should use the most favorable means for increasing, and not diminishing, 
the number of offices to be held exclusively by Europeans. But the 
Statesman says that the natives are by no means less qualified to discharge 
Judicial duties most satisfactorily. The Moonsiffs of this country are 
oftentimes found to be far abler men than most of the District Judges; for 
it has been plainly and repeatedly said by the High Court, and it is known 
to every body, that the decisions of the Moonsiffs are oftentimes confirmed 
by that Court, while those given by the District J udges are frequently set 
aside. As for the weak morals of the natives, and their indulgence in corrup- 
tion and bribery, the Statesman says that the English have not been 
altogether free from them. Moreover, who can affirm with certainty that a 
native will take bribes and a European will not? But the Hnglishman 
and the Indian Daily News will not look into these arguments. If they set 
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themselves to ignore the plain truth, it 1s only the outcome of their 0 
narrow-mindedness, selfishness, and party favor. Jt has been said that the 
people of this country will not be happy, if the natives are appointed to the 
district judgeships. This is indeed ridiculous. The suggestion of the Indigp 
Daily News, that the English should increase their number in India if they 
think it necessary to keep it in everlasting subjection, will no doubt be ye 
attractive to every Englishman. If there were no other means of retainin 
permanent possession of India than this, and if it were thought imprudent 
to confer high offices of trust on educated natives because they could not 
be entrusted with large powers, we would not ask Government to open . 
the district judgeships to them. But there is an easier way tc solve the ques. 
tion of the permanent holding of India under British rule, namely, to kill al 
the natives and fill India with Europeans. This measure will also do good 
to us; for it will at once put an end to all the oppressions and insults which 
we at present suffer at the hands of many of the British. We hope that on 
two contemporaries of the Hnglishman and the Indian Datly News will in 
future give advice of this purport to the Queen. There is no need to fear 
the dreadful example set by the Americans; for on this occasion the circum- 
stances will not turn out to be so unfavorable. 


25. In another very lengthy editorial, the same paper observes that 
the English, who derive their means of subsistence from India, and enjoy 
every comfort here, are not in the least grateful. Their oppressions have 
harassed the whole country ; and not a day, or even an hour, passes, in which 
we do not see or hear of various and cruel instances of oppression ; and there 
is not a week which does not witness some of their most unnatural and 
unjustifiable acts. But Government either does not listen to our complaints, 


or chooses to remain indifferent to them; otherwise these oppressions would 
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have long since been stopped. 


26. With reference to the Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor on 
the case of the Ghosal family and the Calcutta police, the same paper 
remarks that Sir Richard Temple has openly acknowledged the oppression 
of the police in this case; but being influenced by Sir Stuart Hogg, his _ 
great favorite, he has simply given them a gentle reproof; and has found 
nothing blameable in the conduct of his friend in connection with this affair. 
Now this act of the Lieutenant-Governor has not been consistent with his 
high sense of justice and contempt of oppression. He has said that the 
Baboos ought to have remained silent after being thus insulted by the 
police. Why did they defend themselves ? Such expressions from Sir Richard 
Temple grieve us extremely. The Baboos would not have done anything 
unnatural if they had really used force in self-defence. Every Englishman 


defends himself; and the glory of the English is to a great extent due to. 
this fact. 


27. The same paper writes the following:—The irregularities of the 
Post-Office will never be at an end. Whatever complaints may be raised 
against them, no reformation is likely to take place. Lately one of our sub- 
scribers of the sub-division of Magura, in the district of Jessore, complained 
that he did not regularly receive the paper for which he subscribes, 02 
account of the mismanagement of the local post-office. We pray the higher 
authorities of the Postal Department to attend to this matter. 


; 28. The Sambdéd Prabhakar, of the 9th June, remarks that the Reso 
lution of Government, on the case of the Ghosal family of Calcutta, bas 
greatly disappointed the public. Without making any private enquiry int 
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the matter, the conclusion has been arrived at, solely from the letters of 
Sir S. Hogg, and the Magistrate, Mr. Dickens, while Baboo Ram Chandra 


Ghosal’s statements have been characterized as false. The Resolution will 
only encourage the arbitrary dealings of the police. 


99, The Sulabha Samachar, of the 13th June, observes, on the same 
subject, tnat the Resolution is but another instance of the policy said to be 
followed by the Lieutenant-Governor, of seeking to gratify all parties. The 
occurrence, the Magistrate’s decision, and His Honor’s Minute, are all wonder- 
ful in their way. The words of the police constables are believed, while those 
of respectable gentlemen have been characterized as false. There is no 
mention made in the Resolution of the money the offending constable 
demanded of the old woman. It is not, however, advisable on the part of 
Government thus continually to try the patience of Bengalees, a weak and 
conquered people though they may be. 


30. The Behdr Bandhu says, that for the last three or four days heavy 
clouds have overhung the sky, and a small quantity of rain has fallen two or 
four miles away from Patna; but we know not why we have not been simi- 
larly favored here, for a few drops only fell this morning. Both cultivators 
and the city residents are in much anxiety in consequence. 


31. <A correspondent, writing to the Urdu Guide from Rungpore, gives 
amongst other news the following:—The climate of Rungpore is at the 
present very bad, most of its inhabitants being laid up with fever and 
other diseases ; and the worst of the matter is, that the Civil Surgeon of the 
place is ill also. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
Government Bengali Translator. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 17th June 1876. 


List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
17th June 1876. 


No. Name. Place of pubiication. wpcnpe ste ay ‘ Date. 

1 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakash”... | Kakinia, Rungpore Weekly llth May 1876. 

2 | “ Sadharani”’ ee ... | Chinsurah ae .. | Ditto ... | 4th June 1876. 

3 | “ Suhrid” ve ... | Muktagacha, Mymensing| Ditto . | 6th ditto. 

4 | * Saptahik Samachar” .. | Caleutta ae ... | Ditto ... | 30th May and 6th June 1876. 
5 | “ Hindu Ranjika” ... ...| Bauleah, Rajshahye  ... | Ditto ... | Tth June 1876. 

6 | “ Bharat Mihir’ ©... ...| Mymensing _... | Ditto | 8th ditto. 

7 | Amrita Bazar Patrika” ,,. | Calcutta es .. | Ditto ..| 8th — ditto. 

8 | “ Education Gazette’ . | Hooghly na os | Ditto ..| 9th = ditto. 

9 | ‘* Pratikar’’ ia ... | Berhampore ... . | Ditto ‘ 2] Oth = ditto. 

10 | ‘¢ Moorshedabad Patriké ...| Ditto ‘ii ... | Ditto of Oth — ditto. 
11 | “Grambarté Prakdshika’”’,,.| Comercolly __... ... | Ditto ...| 10th = ditto. 
12 | “ Hindu Hitoishini.,,. ... | Dacca sai ... | Ditto 10th ditto. 
13 | “ Dacca Prakash” ... ... | Ditto i | Ditto llth ditto. 

14 | “ Howrah Hitakar{” .| Bethar, Howrah ... | Ditto llth = ditto. 

15 | “Soma Prakash” ... | Bhowanipore ... ... | Ditto 12th = ditto. 

16 | “ Sahachar” oe .. | Calcutta ise | Ditto 12th = ditto. 

17 |“Sulabha Saméchér” |.) Ditto — 13th ditto. 

18 |“ Sambad Prabhakar’  ...| Ditto ae we | Daily 8th to 15th June 1876. 
19 | “Sambad Parnachandrodaya | Ditto me ... | Ditto 9th to 16th ditto. 
20 | “ Banga Vidyé Prakashika” | Ditto “ae ... | Ditto 12th and 13th — ditto. 
21 | “ Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) |'Bankipore, Patna ... | Weekly 7th June 1876. 

22 |“ Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) ... | Calcutta eee .. | Ditto 10th ditto.. 

23 | “ Jam-Jehan-numa” (in 

| Persian) ... fe | Ditto ae ... | Ditto 16th = ditto. 


Bengal Secretariat Press. 
F, BuReg. No. 2952. 
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